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SELECTIONS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
WILLIAM DORSEY. 
(Continued from page 276.) 

“Attended New York Quarterly Meeting, 
where, at the Youths’ Meeting, I was moved 
to exhort the young present against the tide 
of luxurious vanity that sweeps so mightily 
over the land, and especially the great cities ; 
to listen not to fascinations of sensual delights 
by which they are surrounded. I believe 
there are those called away from these things 
and as they give their ear to the reproofs of 
instruction they will find them to be the way 
of life. They are called to bear the Cross, 
and despise the shame. To be not shaken by 
argument, as to the innocence of these vuin 
delights, but be as fools even for Christ’s 
sake. 

“Second month 28th, 1859.—This is the last 
day of winter, and has been almost the cold- 
est of the season, which has been remarkably 
open and free from snow. It is the first day 
of the week, and has, I trust, been a blessed 
day. Bright and beautiful in the outward, 
we had a good attendance at our little meet- 
ing; a precious silence prevailed. Whilst 
musing upon the nature of worship, my mind 
was arrested with the language, “These are 
they who have come out of great tribulation, 
clothed in white robes with palms in their 
hands, surrounding the throne and singing 
praises to God.” It seemed right to present 
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the view as one of great encouragement; that 
these, like unto ourselves, have been upon the 
earth and have endured the conflict of life, 
and have attained, though through great tri- 
bulation, the great end—worth more than all 
the possessions of this world, with its glittering 
vanities and unsatisfied desires. The result. 
may also be our experience, as the Son of God 
declared to his followers: ‘In this world ye 
shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer, 
for I have overcome the world. In Me ye 
sbail have peace.’ 

‘‘Amid all our doubts, fears and almost de- 
spair, it is a source of infinite consolation to 
know, that, having held fast our faith in God, 
we too shall be saved; and after the storms 
and conflicts of this mortal life are ended, we 
shall be permitted an entrance where suffering 
is not knowr, and be united with the innu- 
merable company in eternal praise. 

“Third month 5th, 1869.—Started for Bal- 
timore to a conference with the Indian Com- 
mittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Was 
kindly entertained by my dear friend Martha 
Tyson and her family. Had the agreeable 
addition of our dear friend Benjamin Hal- 
lowell. 

“Third month 6th.—Attended the meeting 
of the Indian Committee at 10 A. M. There 
found Samuel M. Janney and others of Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting, and four from New 
York Yearly Meeting. The President elect, 
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with that directness which is a distinguishing 
trait of his character, has apnlied to Friends 
to help him take care of the Indians, and de- | 
sires us to give him a list of names of Friends | 
such as our Society can endorse as suitable | 
for the position of Indian Agents. It was 
felt to be a just demand upon the friends of 
the Indian, and after mature consideration, | 
it was concluded to do what we could to meet | 
this kind and respectful request, and that our | 
members might, without conflict with our | 
testimonies, accept the office of Indian Agent, | 
should those who. feel it right to offer their | 
‘names for approval to the committee, after- | 
wards receive the appointment. It appears | 
like a Providential opening for Friends to in- | 
terpose an active agency for the relief of a | 
wronged and sufftring people. | 

“In the afterncon attended the Select | 
Quarterly Meeting. 

“First-day morning at Lombard street | 
Mecting. It seemed right for me to open the 
subject of Naaman the Assyrian, showing how | 
the pride of the human heart must be hum. | 
bled before it cau be purified by the waters of | 
Jordan ; and also, what a blessing the captive | 
maid became to this great man, by declaring | 
what the prophet of the Lord could do. How | 
many little ones there are who can tell of | 
Him the Savicur who e«n cure the leprosy of | 
sin. Those who are diseased never know the | 
cure till human pride is humbled, and they | 
bow themeelves at the feet of the Lord, who | 
alone can take away all uncleanuess and re- | 
store us to the purity and innocency of the | 
little child, just as the great Assyrian’s | 
flesh was made again as a little chila’s. 

“Second-day morning meeting for worship 
preceding business meeting. C. G. called | 
the people to work. The fields are white un- 
to harvest. 


“T followed with an exhortation not to | 
postpone, for the laborers are few, and 
were never more needed in the great harvest. 
It is here we learn the value of faith in Him, 
who declared He was the ‘ resurrection and 
the life.” Works being the evidence of faith, 
we have no right to claim belief without | 
yielding. ob: dience. 

“8. M. J. followed with a discourse upon 
the lve we owe to God and our fellow man, | 
and why ; and how especially to the household 
of Faith, showing the importance of our liv- | 
ing up to our profession in every respeét. 

“Third: month 12th.— Representative Com- 
mittee net. It tell to my lot to open the subject | 
of the Indians for consideration, showing what 
had occurred in Baltimore in reference to | 
them. It took deep hold on the minds of the | 
Committee, ard they unitedly referred the | 
matter to the Indian Committee, with instruc- 
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tions to act as way should open in accordangy 
with the conclusion adopted in Baltimore, ~ 

“Third month 19th.—I have prepared a giz, 
cular to our Monthly Meetings, setting forth) 
the proposal of the President, and informing: 
Friends that our Representative Committe: 
think they may accept the appointment frog, 
Government without conflicting with ou 
testimonies, and should any feel drawn to offer 
themselves, to forward their names to the 
Committee for consideration. . 

“During my stay in Baltimore, I called | 
with B. H. upon Bishop Whipple. He is 
thoroughly interested in the Indians, andg 
faithful laborer in their behalf. He read yy” 
a beautiful and touching tribute to an aged” 
Indian Chief whom he lately buried, showin 
what an Indian may become under the Gog 
pel of Christ. 

“Third month 29th.— Yesterday was First. 
day. I had meditated a visit to the city, but, 


upon carefully considering the subject, found @ 


it better to stay at home. 

*‘Attended our meeting—a goodly number 
present. ‘He is despised and rejected of 
men’ was the text of Scripture that occupied 
my thought, and which it appeared right J 


should utier, alluding to the wonderful fulfill. 7 


ment of prophesy in the outward manifesta. 
tion of the Son «of God. But how the faith 
He taught as essential sustained Him through ~ 
ali and led Him, upon the Cross, in His mor. 
tal agony of the flesh, to cry out ‘My Gd, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ He 
showed thus the only source of help, the only 
refuge, the unfailing trust—not in man, but 


‘in God. This faith leads the mind to accept 


Him in all His manifestations to His child 


ren. Infinite in value and power stands the, 7 


gift of His love—His only begotten Son, in 


'whom, as we believe, in connection with the 
Father, as they are one in Spirit, purpose, 7 
| power and glory—accepting His teaching ac 


cording to His own standard, we are led to 
know and obey the will of God, which makes 


us heirs of the kingdom of Heaven. Giving 7 


us here, whilst surrounded by temptation and 


|evil, an experience, at times, of the blessed 7 
| reign of peace, verifying the truth uttered by 
Jesus Christ, that ‘The kingdom of Heaven 
| is within,’ : 


“Tn the afternoon had a call from my val- 
ued friend Samuel Townsend, of Baltimore. 
He came on a visit of duty, to make an offer 


on behalf of our portion of the Society of 7 


Friends, to our Orthodox brethren, to act in 
unison in the cause of the Indians 

‘‘He has an address prepared by the In- 
dian Committee of Baltinore Yearly Meet- 
ing to that effect. I had no faith in the suc- 
cess of the application, but was entirely will- 


_ing to labor with them for so desirable a pur- 
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. We called upon Dr. James E. Rhoads,| Fear was expressed that, in answering the 
ith whom we had a frank and interesting | Queries, we are not-as honest as we ought to 
interview. In the evening we attended a con-| be, and that we are not faithful in the at- 
ference at Eli K. Price’s. Present: Eli K.|tendance of our meetings. We should be 
Price, Samuel R. Shipley, John S. Hilles, R. | willing to make any sacrifice for Christ. The 
Cadbury, Benj. Coates, Holloway, Wm.| thing required may seem of small account, 
Pp. Sharpless, Jos. C. Turnpenny, Caleb | but, if it is called for at our hands, let u@not 
Clothier, and Wm. Hawkins. withhold. We were exhorted to be humble 
“The proposition was laid before them, and | and make a full surrender; then the burthen 
they all appeared fully to appreciate the | will be lifted and the way of the Cross made 
spirit in which it was made. But they said | easy, for He will be our helper. In this hum- 
were they to entertain as Friends such a pro- | ble state we are brought into closer unity and 
ition and present it to their Indian Com-| enabled to see, eye to eye, more nearly. 
mittee or Representative Committee, it would | Young mothers were entreated to be patterns 
not only be of no avail, but would frustrate | to their children. When the dying day comes 
their own usefulness in the good work. They, | we cannot go back and recover what is lost, 
with us, admitted that it was disgraceful to | or alter the record of our lives. Let us look 
our profession, that we could not appear as | at it and be willing now to bear the Cross, 
acting in unison upon this most important | There are many who attire themselves in a 
concern. The President has called upon | gay dress that feel this. May they remember 
Friends because of their peace principles. | that it is dangerous to resist the voice that 
War with the Indians has been too long tried | speaks to the soul. Much sympathy flowed 
and utterly failed, and behold we Quakers, | out to mothers whose children are scattered 
the friends of peace, cannot unite in our ef-| and at a distance from the paternal home, as 
forts to respond to his call! After a friendly | well as for those who have their families 
talk we separated, perhaps with a clearer un- | around them. _They were encouraged to re- 
derstanding, agreeing, at least, to avoid all | member the injunction: “In the morning 
conflict. Each Society to labor in the place | sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
allotted to it. thy hand.” “ Perhaps when you are laid 
(To be continued.) away, the children will look back and re- 
en iteniaii entmaaneel member the advice that has been given them.” 
: Feeling allusion was made by the Friend 
ee ae eee speaking, to the recollections of her childhood, 
pearemmaindaant teeta tied when in the homestead her parents gathered 
Third-day morning, 15th inst.; the state of | their children around them, and read to them 
Society, as exhibited in the examination |the Scriptures and other books suitable to 
of the Queries, was entered upon by both | their understandings, These she felt to have 
branches. The Queries are less complex than | been precivus times, and said she: “I call 
ours, and very much to the point,a large part| upon you, mothers, to be faithful to those 
of what is embraced in our Queries being} under your care and you will be rewarded— 
placed among the advices in the Genesee} you will be blest. A very solemn and precious 
Book of Discipline. The Fourth Query is| covering spread over the assembly, in which 
especially clear and simple, and reads thus: | were many mothers accompanied by their lit- 
“ Do Friends avoid the use of all intoxicating | tle children. The advice of the mothers in 
liquors as a beverage, frequenting taverns and | this Israel to those who must, in their turn, 
attending places of diversion?” The Sixth | bear the burthen. of the affairs of the body, 
Query reads: “Do any accomplish their | was tender and encouraging, and manifested 
marriages by the assistance of a hireling min-| unabated interest in the preservation and 
ister, or contribute to the support of a hire-| maintenance of our Gospel testimonies. 
ling minister because he issuch?” They have} The young sisters were entreated to keep 
a Tenth Query, asking: -“ Are the answers |to the simple yet beautiful form of our So- 
to the Queries, forwarded by subordinate to | ciety in the consummation of marriage, and to 
superior meetings, the substance of, and | yield unreserved obedience to the Divine re- 
founded on, the answers from the Preparative | quirings. 
Meetings?’ All the Queries were considered| Agreeably to notice, Friends assembled in 
at thie session. The same deficiences found } the women’s end of the meeting-house, at 4 
among ourselves are reported here. There is | o’clock in the afternoon, to attend to the bus- 
a lack of zeal in the attendance of meetings, |iness of the Eighth General Conference of 
which to us seems more excusable, where | Friends’ First-day Schools. 
Friends are so remotely situated, and the| The room was well filled and a deep feeling 
winters so long and severe as they are in the|of interest manifested in the proceedings. 
most northern limits of this meeting. Reports from Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
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York, Ohio and from Yonge street, Canada, 
were read ; also interesting statements of the 
First-day school labor among the Pawnee, 
Winnebago and Great Nemaha Indian Agen- 
cies, and the freedmen at Mt. Pleasant, South 
Carolina, in all of which Friends are suc- 
cessfully engaged. These reports were most 
encouraging, and called out from ministers 
and others in various parts of the audience 
expressions of unity and satisfaction with the 
movement. Several verbal reports of efforts 
in various parts of Genesee Yearly Meeting 
were made that added to the interest of the 
occasion. We who formed the small delega- 
tion that had undertaken to present the cause 
of First-day Schools to the favorable consider- 
ation of the members of this Yearly Meeting 
had come bearing a weight of responsibility 
that pressed very heavily, and were entirely 
unprepared for the cordial reception extended 
us, and the willingness to hear and accept 
our service; and when one who stands fore: 
most in the Society as an exponent of its 
principles declared, that this cause is second 
to none that now claims the attention of the 
Society, we felt that we had an endorse- 
ment from Genesee Yearly Meeting as strong 
as could be asked. Our meeting was acknow!- 
edged to be a.season of resfreshment, a “ love- 
feast,” as expressed by some, “ long to be re- 
membered.” 

On Fourth-day morning the meeting-house 
was opened for public worship. It was com- 
fortably filled, and the communications were 
calculated to awaken thought and encourage 
faithfulness in the discharge of religious du- 
ties. The fundamental doctrines of Friends 
were plainly and forcibly presented. We felt 
that de Yearly Meeting is favored in 
that it has among its ministers such able and 
fearless exponents of our testimonies. Both 
bfanches met in united session at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, to hear the report of the 
proceedings of the Indian Committee. The 
account of a recent visit to the Santee Agency, 
paid by two Friends appointed for that, pur- 

e, was listened to with interest; it gave a 
detailed statement of the affairs of that 
Agency, which was very satisfactory and en- 
couraging. The report will be printed with 
the extracts of the Yearly Meeting. 

The business of the separate meetings was 
resumed on Fifth day. The Committee on 
the subject of Posture in time of Prayer, re- 
ported that it recommends the Yearly Meet- 
ing to leave each particular meeting free to 
rise or sit when prayer is offered, provided 
that it is not thereby intended to express 
either unity or a want of it toward the per- 
son offering supplication. This is the sub 
stance of the report, which was united with 
in both branches, with much feeling of sat- 
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mended. The minutes of the Representatiyg 


Committee were read in both meetings ; six | 


names—four men and two women—had 
added, and were united with. Epistles to the 
several Yearly Meetings, with one to the 
meeting to be established in Illinois, wer 
read and adopted. 


A letter from Mary S. Lippincott, of Phi. 7 
addressed to © 


adelphia Yearly Meeting, 
“Friends of Genesee Yearly Meeting,” and 


intended to be read at the meeting of the” 


“General Conference,” did not arrive unti} 
after that Conference was held. Friends 


feeling desirous that its message of Gospe} 
love might reach those to whom it was ad. © 


dressed, Pes to read it after the business 


of the Yearly Meeting had concluded. Thig © 
was cordially united with, and the letter read, ” 


Much expression was called forth at this eyi- 


dence of sisterly regard, and the letter sent — 


to men’s meeting, where it was read with the 
same feeling of interest. 

Acceptable visits were made at this sitting 
by Benjamin Renouf and William Barker, 


The first had a message for those called to © 


the Gospel ministry, the other was concerned 
to call the attention of mothers to the Third 
Query—“Are Friends careful to bring up,” 
&c. “My sympathies,” said he, “ are quick- 
ened. I am a parent. I went in and oat 
before my children as most parents do. They 
have arrived to maturity, and gone out into 
the world, and formed homes for themselves, 
I see impressed on them that which has been 
reflected from my own character, and as J 
have sat through this meeting I have thought 
much, of the time when I was with my little 
ones. The greatest miss that I made was 
when I exacted obedience, yet did not allow 
myself to come éufficiently under the power 
of love ; but, thanks to our Heavenly Father, 
I was made wiser, and now I want to give 
you, precious young mothers, the benefit of 
my experience. ‘Seek the baptism of the 
Father, flee to this fountain of love, and you 
will be strengthened and qualified for the im- 
portant trust committed to your keeping.” 

Later in the session Isaac Wilson asked 
permission to visit the meeting, which was 
granted. He was accompanied by J. J. Cor- 
nell. I. W. said his mission might be con- 
sidered a small one, but he saw those in the 
assembly that are standing outside the Lord’s 
vineyard, comparing themselves with others 
who are already laboring. There can be no 
advance in the one’s work, only as we are 
faithful; the one having a single talent 
stands on the same ground with those who 
have more. All were encouraged to enter in 
and labor, the reward being sure. 

J. J. Cornell began by saying, “In the 


\ 


isfaction that no set forni had been recom, & 
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early gathering I saw some spiritual condi- 
tions to which I was drawn out in sympathy, 
and had hoped that food for these hungry 
gouls would be handed. forth, and I be ex- 
cused; but when my brother made known his 
concern I felt mine revive towards some who 
are surrounded by difficulties in their out- 
ward life, and are looking to us who are min- 
isters in the Master’s service. These feel de- 
girous to know where we stand. 

“There are yearning hearts, bowed in dis- 
couragement in regard to the position I hold 
toward the First-day school. I come to clear 
away the cloud that rests upon me. This 
field of labor is not in my line of duty. I 
have no children of my own. I never for 
one moment felt to lay anything in the way 
of these who are called to this service. I 
desire their encouragement, and that they 
may faithfully perform whatever seems re- 
quired at their hands.” 

This explanation was very grateful to’ map 
present, and appeared to remove some feel- 
ings of doubt in reference to the First-day 
school movement. 

All the business being concluded, also the 
the summary of the exercises united with, 
after a general expression of satisfaction with 
the results of the meeting and unity with the 
several interests that had claimed attention, 
ander a covering of heavenly love that was 
felt to overshadow all, the meeting adjourned. 

L. J. Rosperts. 

Pickering, Ontario, Sizth mo. 17th, 1875. 

A notice of the proceeding: of men’s meet- 
ing will appear next week. 

Kixp Worps are peace-makers. Loving 
deeds put out the fires of strife and conten- 
tion. Silence is one of the best remedies for 
anger. 

















































From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
HISTORY OF THE QUERIES. 
(Concluded from page 280.) 

It is hardly needful for us to point out the 
widened area of defection borne witness to by 
these questions concerning their condition. 
No longer the simple-hearted and self-denying 
people they once were, and freed from per- 
secution and suffering, many amongst them 
were now engrossed in the vain indulgences, 
from out of which their predecessors had been 
called. This change meets us upon the thres- 
hold. It has even vividly affected their meet- 
ings for worship. ‘‘ Do Friends avoid all 
unbecoming behavior therein?” is a sad in- 
quiry to be needful for a body professing 
greater spirituality than others around them. 
“Do they discourage detraction?—are they 
just in their dealings ?—do they avoid all 


vain sports, places of diversion, gaming, the 


frequenting of ale-houses, and excess in 
drinking ?’—what conclusion dan we arrive 
at respecting the state of a Christian Church 
which needed such questions as these to be 
answered four times a year? How were the 
mighty fallen ! 
resolve to prevent our members marrying 
those of other religious persuasions; and the 
careless state of the Society’s records in the 
provinces, is borue witness to by special in- 
quiries whether any Friends were without 
certificates—whether 
meeting houses and grave-yards are looked 
after, and marriages, births and burials 
registered, and all legacies 
priated. 
of the questions put, it was also required that 
the answers be “in writing ; that they be full 
and explicit, comprising the substance of 
every part of each Query.” 
membered by the reader that the Yearly 
Meeting, in addition to the tabular statement 
contained in the first five Queries to be an- 
swered to that meeting, required answers to 
be sent up to them upon most of the subjects 
contained in the foregoing Monthly Meetin 

Queries, although it was not until the amal- 
gamation of the two sets of Queries in 1791, 
that the Yearly Meeting itself required to be 
annually informed concerning the moral con- 
duct and deportment of its individual mem- 
bers. 
in George Fox’s ears could he have been pres- 
ent at this Yearly Meeting, exactly a century 
after his death, and have heard consecutive 
replies from every county in the kingdom, 
whether their members discouraged tale-bear- 
ing, behaved properly in meetings for Divine 
worship, and abstain from gaming, frequent- 
ing of ale-houses, places of diversion and in- 
toxication ! 
thority was busied about weightier subjects, 
and they were able to leave the conduct of 
members to the care and knowledge of the 


We also find here the strong 


their title-deeds for 
roperly appro- 
Lest there should be any shirking 


Tt will be re- 


How strange would it have sounded 


In his day the paternal au- 


particular meetings to which they belonged. 
The main idea inducing this publicity 
would seem to be the hope that Monthly 


and Quarterly Meetings, being thus bound to 


report their exceptions to the Yearly Meet- 
ing, would be impelled, if not shamed, into 
bringing delinquents under the discipline for 
their misconduct. The step was unquestion- 
ably a severe one, but we doubt its wisdom 
or its expediency. One can have small ho 
of the disciplinary powers of any Monthly 
Meeting which needed such a stimulus to in- 
duce it to deal with offenders. 

But we are anticipating dates, and will now 
proceed with the chronological history we 
are attempting to sketch. The six years suc- 
ceeding 1755 each witnessed some alterations, 
and in 1759, owing probably to the defective 
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answers to the Ninth Query, it was ordered|&c. ‘ Do Friends endeavor by exampleang | 


that “all former records in each county re-| precept?” and so on. This transfer of direot 


lating to marriages, births and burials be col- 
lected and kept together by the direction of 
their respective meetings.” 

In 1783 an addition was made to theSixth 
Query of the Quarterly Meeting, viz., ‘And 
are they advised carefully to inspect the state 
of their affairs once in the year ”—a passing 
evidence of the depressed state of trade, and 
of the commercial calamities which overtook 
many of its members. 

We need not allude to many other changes, 
every few years witnessing some alteration in 
form or subject, but will pass on to.1791, 
when, as already stated, a committee, con- 
sisting of the Meeting for Sufferings and rep- 
resentatives from the Quarterly Meetings, 
was appointed to revise and harmonize the 
Queries. Upon their report, it was resolved 
“That in future there shall be but one set of 
Queries for the Yearly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings of men Friends couched in the following 
terms, by which it will appear that some 
alterations are made in the expression and in 
the arrangement” [1792]. 

As no special subjects were added at this 
period, it is not necessary for us to repeat the 
well-known formula. fe of them was to 
Quarterly Meetings only, and was directed 
“to be read every quarter, and arnewers 
sent up from the spring quarter only.” This 
mode of reading without answering, three 
times a year, would seem to have formed the 
=~ of the “unanswered ” Queries, which 

ave of late been increasingly adopted. But 
this deficiency in answering one was amply 
atoned for as regards the remainder, gleven 
of which were to be answered in the spring, 
and these answers to be read over again for 
consideration in the summer ; eight were an- 
swered in the autumn, and four in the winter, 
besides the seven Queries to ministers and 
elders, two of them to be answered three 
times a year, and the rest to be read every 
quarter and considered, but answers to be 
drawn up twice in the year only. We have 
here a fuller development of the idea of “ un- 
answered Queries,” since five of them “were 
systematically read and considered twice a 
year without answering. It was at this period, 
also, that the order went forth for detailed 
particulars of any deficiency, and alsp that 
the words of the Queries be reported. 

Another smal] but very noteworthy change 
also here occurs. Whilst, in 1742, the sec- 
ond person is used—“ Is it your care by ex- 
ample and precept?” “ Do you bear a faith- 
ful testimony ?” &c. “ Do youstand clear of 
defrauding ?” &c. The third person it now 
made use of. “Are Friends just in their 
dealings ” “ Are Friends careful to avoid?” 


personal questioning we hold to have been g 
decided error, and although it may appear of _ 
comparative lesser moment, it is an evidenge | 
of lack of that oneness which formerly dig. 7 
tinguished the body; the responsive and ip. | 
dividual “you” and ‘“‘ we,” was replaced 

the impersonal “they.” It is, we admit, 
easier, but assuredly leas profitable, to speak 
of “their” errors than of “ ours,” and a part 


of our burden of responsibility seems removed — 


when we can speak of delinquents in the third 
instead of the second person. 


But we must hasten onwards. In the Ap 


pendix to the second edition of “ Book of 
Extracts,” issued in 1822, are a few alter. 
ations in the mode of answering, but nothing 
requiring special note on our part. 
quency of reading them was confirmed, and, 
in some instances, increased. 


This now brings us to 1833, at which period © 


a third and much enlarged edition of the 


“ Book of Extracts” was issued, containing © 


a new form of eighteen Queries for the men 
and eleven for the women’s meetings, as re- 
vised by a conference of the Meetings for 
Sufferings and representatives appointed to 
revise the ‘‘ Book of Extracts,” and adopted 
by the Yearly Meeting. A very noteworthy 
minute now appears setting forth the “object” 
of the Queries. Hitherto they seem to have 


been intended almost wholly with reference | 
to the discipline and as information to the 


superior meetings; but now comes a note 
that they are intended also to “ impress on 
the minds of Friends a profitable examination 
of themselves.” This forms No. 3 in the 
progress of unanswered Queries; for when 
once this idea was fairly grasped it was evi- 
dent that one or the other must yield. The 
attempt to give written answers on behalf of 
others to questions intended for self-examina- 
tion, destroys introversion of spirit ; it takes 
off the attention of Friends from themselves 
and fixes it on the absentees. The conscienve 
of Friends became satisfied in responding 
with a very keen truthfulness concerning 
these, not unaccompanied, we fear, at times 
by the self-complacency of the outwardly con- 
sistent Pharisee, ‘‘ What lack I yet?” But 
the paragraph is so important as introducing 
a new object, that we venture to give it en- 
tire: 

“This Meeting feels a lively concern to re- 
mind our members that the intention of di- 
recting sundry Queries to be answered, rela- 
tive to the conduct of individuals in the sev- 
eral branches of our Christian profession, is 
not only to be informed of the state of our 
meetings, but also to impress on the minds 
of Friends a profitable examination of them- 
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ee, 
gelves, how far they act consistently with |the Yearly Meeting. Into this arena, which 
their religious principles. We would, there-| can yet hardly be regarded as “ History,” we 


fore, earnestly recommend to every one of our | do not enter, our object having been to record 
members, more especially when the answers | facts, leaving it for the present to others to 


* embodied in the Queries is now given in other 
forms, and the condition of Quarterly and | 


are drawn up, to examine whether he himself | build thereon. 


js coming up in that life of self-denial and 
devotedness unto God, which so highly be- 
comes all who make profession of the name 
of Christ.” 

This code remained until 1845, when, owing 
to alteration in laws relating to rent charges, 
and the public registering of births, mar- 
riages and burials, some needful changes 
were made and issued in an Appendix in 
1845, which was the culminating point as 
regards numbers, containing nineteen Queries 
for the men’s and eleven for the women’s 
meetings, and seven others for ministers and 
elders. The same frequency of replies was | 
exacted, and when we remember that nearly | 
al! of them were read and answered twice a 
year by the various preparative meetings 
throughout the kingdom, reanswered twice a 

ear by Monthly Meetings, reread at Quar- 
terly Meetings and answered once a year by 
them to the Yearly Meeting ; every answer 
from each Quarterly being read in the Yearly 
Meeting, and each several answer reiterating 
the whole of the words in the original Query, 
it is no marvel that the system broke down at 
last, proving a burden which neither we nor 
our fathers were ab'e to bear. 

In addition to this the feeling has rapidly 
gained ground that Queries for self-examina- 
tion are incompatible with Queries to be an- 
swered. As the statistical information once 








Monthly Meetings can never be arrived at 
by replying only to fixed questions, the utility 
of the whole system of such responses has been 
boldly challenged. 

In 1860 a committee was again appointed 
to revise the Queries and the ‘‘ Book of 
Discipline,” of which a fourth edition was 
published in the year following. In accor- 
dance with growing feeling, the number was 
now reduced to ten Queries to be answered 
by the men’s and eight by the women’s meet- 
ings, and a long paragraph of general direc: 
tions was prefixed, again setting forth the 
double object of the Queries. 

The only further aiteration that need be 
chronicled in this rapid sketch, is one which 
took place in 1873, when, af:er several years’ 
discussion, it was decided to remove the Fifth 
Query concerning tithes, and to offer an 
“advice” upon the subject in its stead. 

Since that period radical alterations have 
been proposed from several of the Quarterly 
Meetings, involving the withdrawal of some 
or nearly all of the Queries to be answered to 





REUNION IN HEAVEN. 
How short is the earthly history of a fam- 


ily! A few years, and those who are embraced 
in a family circle will be scattered. The 
children, now the objects of tender solicitude, 
will have grown up and gone forth to their 
respective stations in the world. A few y-ars 
more, and children and parents will have 
passed from this earthly stage. Their name 


will be no longer heard in their present dwell- 
ing. Their domestic loves and anxieties, 
happiness and sorrows, will be a lost and for- 
gotten history. Every heart in which it was 
written will be mouldering in the du-t. And 
is this all? Is this the whole satisfaction 
which is provided for some of the strongest 
feelings of our hearts? If it be, how shall 
we dare pour forth our affections on objects 
so fleeting? How éan such trausitory beiags, 
with whom our connection is so brief, eng «ge 
all the love we are capable of feeling? Why 
should not our feelings toward them be as 
feeble and unsatisfying as they? But, blessed 
be God! this is notall. Of this He has given 
us perfect assurance in the Spirit of Truth.- 
Thouzh to the eye of unenlightened nature 
the ties of domestic love seem scattered into 
dust, the spiritual eye of faith perceives that 
they have been loosened on earth, only to be 
resumed under far happier circumstances, in 
the regions of eternal love and bliss. Though 
the history of a family may seem to be for- 
gotten, when the last member of it is laid in 
the grave, the memory of it still lives in im- 
mortal souls, and when the circle is wholly 
dissolved on earth, it is again completed in 
| heaven.— Cazneau Pulfrey. 





SASCRA PS’ 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





T met with “two ideas” in a periodical 
lately that interested meso much, that I in- 
cline to copy them, thinking they would in- 
terest thee, and perhaps be suitable for your 
scrap column. 

How I wish that the wise, peaceful and 
beautiful course therein depicted, could be 
adopted by all the contributors to the columns 
of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

1. “ My idea is, that it is best for each one 
to speak frankly what he believes, and to 
have no concern whatever, whether his prop- 


ositions shall stand or fall. Stand they will, 
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so far as they are true; and fall they must, 
so far as they are false, The moment any 
man begins to have any personal pride or egot- 
ism of opinion, that moment his mental and 
moral eyesight begins to fail, and he looks at 
truth as a partisan, not as a philosopher. Let 
us have done with personal and dogmatic con- 
troversialism, and, in all our discussions, in- 
voke the spirit of calmness and peace. Only 
thus we shall be able to know the truth, and 
to state it with powerful persuasiveness.” 

2. “ Wrong and evil mean only crude, un- 
disciplined, unused, or misused force, which 
it is our happy privilege and glorious ability 
to convert into splendid uses and beauties, 
in all men.” 
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FRIENDS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Cuarves Evans, M.D. Philadelphia: 
1875. For sale at Friends’ Book store, 
304 Arch street. 


A new volume with this title has appeared 
in handsome dress. It is comprised in an 


. octavo containing over six hundred’*pages, 


and will be an acceptable acdition to the lit- 
erature of the Society. 

Samuel M. Janney, in the preface to his 
History of Friends, remarks: ‘“ Few per- 
sons are probably aware of the very large 
number of religious books written “by the 
early Friends, and fewer still are they who 
have read any considerable portion of them. 
In the year 1708, a catalogue of Friends’ 
books was published by John Whiting, which 
contains the names of five hundred and 
twenty-eight writers, and gives the titles and 
dates of about two thousand eight hundred 
books_and tracts.” 

Tke volume before us seems to have been 
‘prepared with the praiseworthy object of 
bringing before the reader, in more condensed 
form, the principal parts of many of the nar- 
ratives prepared by the earlier writers of the 
Society ; and although, from the mass of ma- 
terial, much of which was controversial, the 
author has selected such parts as accord with 
his own views of doctrinal truth, he has ex- 
ecuted the task with judgment and good taste, 
and his careful and discriminating labor is 
entitled to grateful recognition. 
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We give from the preface the follow; 
tribute to the early members of the Society FRO! 
of Friends: 


“ They were bold and uncompromising Witnesses 
for the truth as it is in Jesus; and if, occasion: 
ally, one rose up among them, who, from an ay, 
tempered zeal and the peculiar spirit of the tj 




























On 
was betrayed into extravagances of which the body Bui 
dii not approve, it in no wise derogates from the Ath 
religious principles, labors, or character of the de In | 
voted band that, in obedience to the commands of ity, | 
their Divine Leader, contended for the faith ong: = 
delivered to the saints, and for the enjoyment of thy) hilos 
right of liberty of conscience. By suffering ang) inclin 
constancy, they laid the foundation of the religions” that | 
freedom and privileges we now enjoy, and gave ay erect 
impetus to civil liberty and moral reform, from ogy; | 
which the professed Christian world has reapedng @) jon ¢ 
little benefit.” isns 

The great idea to be deduced from the prin. gy 020 
: : ; ‘ \ ) tler \ 
ciples, teachings and testimonies of Friends, J ) the 
and which, we think, is upheld in the work ® peop 
before us, is, that religion consists, not in dog TI 
trines, dogmas, or mere opinions of the schog haps 
men, but in obedience to the everlasting | :. 
revealed in the soul. “Ww 
dec] 
DIED. |, quel 
BRANSON.—At his residence, near Selma, Clark Ath 
county, Ohio, on the 8th of Sixth month 1875, af kno 
ter a few weeks illness, Thomas Branson, aged 8p: fron 
years and nearly eleven months ; a valued memben in t' 
and for years an elder of Green Plain Monthly Meet- 5 
ing. ai 
BOYD.—On the 15th of Fifth month, 1875, at the = 
residence of Harvey Peters, Marion, Marion county, © se 
Ohio, Eleanor Boyd, in the 82d year of her age; & | ¢ 
member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. hic 
JONES.—At her residence in Harford county, fee 
Md., on the evening of the 13th ult., Susan H. Jones; ee 
a member of Little Falls Monthly Meeting. site 
This dear friend was of a gentle, retiring disposi- tor 
tion, but she possessed talents of no ordinary value, wa: 
and to those who shared her companionship, she he: 
gave freely of the rich treasures of her mind and 
heart. Her conversation and correspondence were im 
eminently characterized by playful humor and valu- an 


able thought; and the<e gifts, together with her un- 
selfish consideration for the comfort and feelings of 4 
others, etpecially uf those less outwardly favored 
than herself, caused her to be greatly loved bya 








large circle of friends. 2 th 
For the last three years of her life her mind was of 
much enfeebled from the effects of djsease, but she 
retained her sweetness and gentleness to the close, A 
and when the time of release came, passed quietly us 
and peacefully to her immortal home. Me 
. be 
Ir any one offend you, before answering, of 
try to call to mind this golden sentence: “A th 


soft answer turneth away wrath; but grievous 
words stir up anger.” 
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a 
nipletnenadpeapmenapt The marble stairway has been cleared of 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. | g]l obstruction, and, as we ascend toward the 
gateway, we may Le awhile and wonder 
and admire. Behind is a glittering panorama 
of near and distant hills and a mirror-like 
glory of sea, while on the right hand smiles 
down the small, but nearly perfect temple of 
wingless victory.* We sit down for a few 
minutes on the shaded marble steps and ad- 
mire the numberless flowers which are spring- 
ing up wherever the hand of time or violence 
has cleft the stony barriers. Here are daisies 
and crucifers, and smiling blue-eyed little 
creatures of uncertain relationships, but we 
have no vasculum to make a collection to-day. 
They may bloom fearlessly at our feet, and we 
may admire idly the gentle children of this 
august hill, as we cond from the guide-book, 
how, after the revolution, as the new rulers 
were clearing the approach to the Acropolis, 
and removing a Turkish battery which 
stood in front of the Propylea, they discovered 
fragments of pillars and of other ornamental 
architecture in great quantities; and,at length, 
the floor of an ancient temple which was rec- 

























No. 54. 


(Continued from page 285.) 





AT ATHENS. 


On the Aigean shore a city stands, 
Built nobly ; pure the air, and light the soil, 
Athens, the eye of Greece.— Milton. 


Io our walks and rides round this famous 
city, | have tried to rebuild, in imagination, 
the classic metropolis of Greece—the city of 
philosophers, artists and patriots—the city so 
inclined to honor and worship the Highest 
that she not only had temples and altars 
erected to all the deities of Hellenic mythol- 
ogy, but to Fame, Energy, Persuasion, Obliv- 
jon and to Pity. It is said that the Athen- 
isns alone, of all the Greeks, gave divine 
honor to Pity, thus doing homage to the gen- 
tler virtues, which is in striking contrast to 
the coarser theologies of less enlightened 


tern mt a cert fi 





les. 

The altar to the Unknown God may per- 
haps have been an expression of their feeling 
of indefiniteness and uncertainty, which an 
intellectual pantheism could not satisfy. 
“Whom you unknowingly worship, Him 
declare I unto you,” said the wise and elo- 
quent apostle, thus striving to direct the 
Athenians to the highest truth. The un- 
known God, the Unsearchable, was not far 
from every one of them, having an altar 
in the hearts of all His children. 

Yonder bold rocky height, crowned with 
majestic ruins, and environed with a massive 
wall, is the Acropolis, the Fortress, the Sa- 
ered Enclosure, the Treasury and the Mus- 
eum of Arts of Athens. It is about 150 feet 
high, and has a flat surface of 1,000 by 500 
feet, and is believed to have been the entire 
site of the original city of Cecrops. In his- 
toric times, according to Wordsworth,* “ it 
was the heart of Athens, as Athens was the 
heart of Greece: it was the center of the 
imaginary spiral, in which all that was great 
and beautiful in Greece was involved. Again, 
in its sanctity, its beauty and its form, it re- 
sembled a decorated pedestal, or a massive 
altar. Hence the attainment of a place in 
the Acropolis was regarded as an apotheosis 
of men and their works.” 

It is an easy walk up to the gate of the 
Acropolis, and the guardian sentinel admits 
us without question to the famed enclosure, 
and we go onward and upward till we stand 


before the Propylea, through the central door 
of which moved the periodic: processions of 


the Panathenaic Jubilee. 


*“ Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica.” 






ognized as that mentioned by Pausanius as 
the “Temple of Wingless Victory.” The 
fragments were collected and re-erected on the 
original foundation, and now it stands again 
as of old, looking from its lofty place trium- 


phantly over land and sea. The temple itself 
consists of two porticoes, each of four fluted 
Ionic columns, connected by a cella of solid 
masonry. It is not more than twenty feet 
long, and not so much in height, but its pro- 
portions are pleasing and its situation very 
striking, marking, it is said, the very spot 
wheucé Avgeus, the father of Theseus, threw 
himself, when he saw the black sail on his 
son’s returning mast: 


“Mounting the city’s speculative crest, 
Wasting in ceasless tears his anxious eyes, 
When first the father saw the swollen sail, 
From the cliff’s brow. he headlong fell, believing 
That_Theseus had been slain by ruthless Fate.”’ 


It is very certain that, if from this heigh} 
he fell, he could not have plunged into the 


* On a subsequent visit to the Acropolis, we were 
admitted to the Museum at that place, where are 
being collected the precious ‘relics of antique art 
which the excavators unearth from time to time, as 
well as plaster casts of many of the interesting 
marbles which Lord Elgin and others have removed 
from Athens. Lyiag on the floor, among the dust 
and rubbish, was'a wondrous little-winged statue, 
much mu'ilated, representing the genias of Victory, 
called Nike Apteros. She is fully and most grace- 
fully draped, but the exquisite perfectness of the form 
was revealed very delicately by the waving of the 
airy mantle. She reaches down to loosen the san- 
dal from the little foot, and the idea is that she has 
flown to Athens and, it is hoped, will never fly away 
again. Consequently, her wings are clipped and 
she is enshrined in a temple on the Acropolis. 
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Aégean sea, as is sometimes stated, which is | 
three miles away. 

Now we pass onward through the majestic 
doorway into the citadel and sanctuary of 
Athens, and stand face to face with the Par- 
thenon—a glorious building on a glorious site, 
fitted to awaken all the enthusiasm of which 
the spectator is capable. 


“Goddess of Wisdom! here thy temple was 
And is, despite of war and wasting fire, 
And years, that bade thy worship to expire.” 


The Parthenon was built during the admin- 
istration of Pericles, of white marble from 
Pentelicus. It was a rectangular temple, sur- 
rounded by a colonnade of fifty Doric pillars, 
eight on each front and seventeen on each 
side. The columns are six feet two inches in 
diameter at the base, and thirty-four in height, 
standing on a pavement to which there was 
an ascent of three steps. The height of the 
temple from the platform was sixty-five feet, 
~ its length was 228 feet and breadth 100 
eet. 

The site is the highest point of the city,— 
the center of the Acropolis, as the Acropolis 
was of Athens,—and from the porches of the 
temple of Miuerva a most extended and in- 
epiring view must have blessed the eyes of the 

thenian ; and even in the later days, when 
the heroes, patriots, and sages who once paid | 
homage to the Divine wisdom in this sublime 
place have long since passed away, the eye, 
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machus and the point of her spear, and cregt 
of her helmet, were visible over the summit 
of the Parthenon, to the sailor approachi 
the Pireus from Sunium. This migh 
bronze, also the work of Phidias, was called 
by the Athenians, “The Great Minerva,” and 
it was this Minerva whose gigantic form, 
seen in a vision stalking before the walls of | 
the citadel, is related to have terrified the 
conquering Alaric when he came to sack the 
Acropolis. 

Another Minerva, more revered than either 
of these, was a rude statue of olive w 
which was reputed to have fallen down from 
heaven. She was considered the original 
Minerva of Athens, who, it was said, had cop. 
tested the soil of Attica with Neptune, and 


had triumphed in the contest. The ceremo. | 
nial investment of this ancient statue with © 


rich embroidered robe, called the Peplos, wag 
the object of the Panathenaic procession be 
fore mentioned. This wooden image, denomi- 
nated the Minerva Polias, was enshrined ig 
the smaller temple to the north of the Parthe 
non, called the Erechtheum. It was an irregu. 
lar edifice of three porticoes, of which the 
northern and eastern were supported by Ionie 
columns, and the southern by Caryatides,— 
most graceful female figures fully draped, 
standing in an attitude of entire ease and re 
pose under the weight of the crumbling mam 
ble of the roof. 

This portico was believed to contain the 


from this point, can rest on no object in the| ashes of Cecrops, and was thence called the 
vast and beautiful landscape which was not | Cecropium, while in the eastern chamber wag 
associated with national greatness. 'the Minerva Polias. Within the temple was 
“Here stand unchanged the Areopagus and | reputed to be the spring of salt water, which, 
the Poyx; there Hymettus, still, like the|in the presence of Cecrops, Neptune had 
Sicilian Hybla, famous for its honey, and An-| fetched with his Trident from the rock when 
chesmus, the chosen retreat of the cynic philos- | contending with Minerva for the possession of 
opher. The bed of the Ilissus, though dry | Attica; and here, we are gravely assured, grew 
and shrunk almost into nothing, is still trace | the sacred olive-tree of Minerva, which she 
able in the plain. The Piraeus, Salamis and | had produced from the earth, a pledge of peace 
gina bound the prospect on the west ; while | and plenty by land, as the emblem of Neptune 
in the opposite direction rise Pentelicus and | was of dominion by sea. 
the ‘hill Colonos,’ immortalized by Sopho-| The people were taught that all the olive 








cles.” trees of their country were derived from this) 


The term Parthenon was given to the edi-| sacred Olive of Minerva, and their fruit was 
fice, from the title Parthenos or Virgin, which | the most valuable produce of Attica. The 
was assigned to the Minerva, whose statue oc- | cultivation was encouraged by law, and the 
cupied the temple. We are shown the place | infliction of severe penalties was threatened 


blocks of stone amid the pure white of the| there was complete historic proof of the sacred 
reat of the floor where was enshrined the sta- | origin of the parent tree. This original olive 
tue of Minerva Parthenos, executed in ivory | tree was burned to the ground by the Persians 
and gold by Phidias. In the western part of; when they took the Acropolis; and it is 
the cella of the temple, just behind the statue gravely related that when its site was subse- 
of the goddess, the treasure of the city was| quently visited on the same day, the tree was 
kept, and thus Minerva was sentinel at the 
door of the Athenian treasury. cubits in height,—an emblem of the imperish- 

Oatside the Parthenon, on the northern | ableness of the city protected by Divine 
side, stood the colossal bronz> Minerva Pro-| power. 


on the pavement, marked by dark colored | to those who damaged them. They believed! 








found to have shot forth fresh sprouts two) 
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This beautiful temple was supposed to serve 
the good purpose of mediating between the 
two rival deities, Athena and Neptune, to re- 
goncile them to each other, and to endear the 
city to both—-insomuch that Athens was great 
and fortunate both on land and on sea, con- 

uering and colonizing distant islands and 
ies holding undisputed empire on the 
wave, While she was at the same time supreme 
jn all the arts of peace—the poet, painter, 
sculptor, philosopher, statesman and warrior, 
all ering their garlands to the shrine of 
Minerva. 

We lingered long on the flowery heights of 
the Acropolis, to trace the continually recur- 
ring evidences of the poetic taste, patriotism 
and glory of the past; to gaze afar over the 
fair plains and billowy hills of Attica; to 
note the grove of Academus, once the be- 
loved resort of Plato and his friends; the 
Areopagus, crowned with recollections of 
Paul’s noble ministry ; the Pnyx, the hill of 
the Muses, the vale of Ilissus, the flowery ridge 
of Hymettus which yet yields her eternal 
tribute of sweets, the vine-clad Parnes, the 

ed Lycabettus, and far off toward the 
shores of Marathon, the faint blue heights of 
Pentelicus ; and glowing in the beams of*de- 
clining day, the bright blue waters which 
wash evermore, as of old, the classic shores 
of Attica. No wonder a rapturous patriotism 
was fostered by such scenes as here met the 
eye of the Athenian; and when Euripides 
brings his war-like shield to suspend it be- 
neath the sculptured glories of the temple, 
well might he sigh for long, long repose in 
this fair land : 

“May my spear idle lie, and spiders spin 

Their webs about it! May I, oh may I, pass 

My hoary age in peace! 

Then let me chaunt my melodies, and crown 

My gray hairs with a chaplet! 

And hang my spoils, a Thracians target, high 

Above the columns of Minerva’s fane!”’ 


Descending from the Acropolis as the day 
declines, we walk homeward by the columns 
of the Temple of Jupiter Olympus, one of 
the first conceived and last executed of the 
sacred edifices of Athens. It was commenced 
by Pisistratus about the year B. C. 530, and 
it was only completed after Athens had ceased 
to exist as an independent state, by the 
Roman Emperor Hadrian, A. D. 135, When 
in a perfect state, the temple was enclosed by 
120 Corinthian columns, each 64 feet in 
height and 7} feet in diameter; and the en- 
tire structure was 380 feet long and 184 feet 
wide, being, next to that at Ephesus, the 
largest Greek temple extant. Sixteen col- 
imns yet remain, but one of these was over- 
thrown by a mighty wind in 1852 It is said 


that on the architrave of two of the columns, | 


a hermit or pillar-saint constructed his aérial 
cell in the middle ages. He would certainly 
be quite liberated from many of the distract- 
ing voices of earth in that high place. There 
are seats among the stately columns, and to- 
day a large concourse of people are gathered 
on the great square to enjoy various gymnas- 
tic performances which are going on in this 
venerable place, once sacred to the father of 
the gods. 

We sit a little time among the people who 
are enjoying their carnival sports, when, amid 
the multitude, my attention is called to an 
elderly lady, dressed in deep mourning, who 
is said to be the person whose praises were 
celebrated by Lord Byron, in his poem ad- 
dressed to “ The Maid of Athens.” She is 
now a widow (Mrs. Black), a worn, sad-look- 
ing woman, who, as she moves rather pen- 
sively among the multitude, would hardly be 
noticeable for superior attractions. She was 
the eldest of three little girls, the daughters 
of the English consul, and as there were, at 
the time of Lord Byron’s visit, no hotels in 
Athens, he was doubtless much at their house.” 
The “ Maid of Athens,” Theresa, was then 
only about thirteen years old, and, it is said, 
has always shrunk from being known as the 
poet’s favorite. 

As a general thing, the Greek women seem 
to me much less handsome than the men, 
many of whom are curiously like the sculp- 
tured semblances of their forefathers. 

The best preserved of all the ancient edi- 
fices of Athens is the temple of Theseus, which 


commemorates the achievments not only of 


that hero, but of his kinsman Hercules, the 
friend and companion of his earthly toils. It 


is suggested that the union in one temple of 


the Athenian Theseus and the Theban Her- 
cules, indicates that, at the time of the erec- 
tion of the edifice, Athens aud Thebes were 
united by a bond of national amity, and that 
Athens, at least, believed it expedient that 
the bond should be permanent. The beautiful 
Theseum thus possesses an interest not only 


from the elegance of the structure, but as a 


consecration of heroic friendship, and an ex- 
pression of political attachment. 

It stands at the western end of the town, 
in a conspicuous position, and has a large 
open space in front, which is used as a drill- 
ing-ground for the soldiers. The style of arch- 
itecture is Doric, and has six columns at each 
end, and thirteen on each side. 
structure is 111 feet long and forty-eight wide, 
and is remarkably well preserved, attesting 
the perfection of the architectural art in the 


days of its erection, probably 470 B. C. Says 


Wordsworth: ‘Its solid yet graceful form is 


indeed admirable ; and, in certain states of 
the atmosphere, the loveliness of coloring is 
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such, that, from the rich mellow hue which, 
under the softening touch of time, the marble 
has assumed, the temple looks as if it had 
been formed by fairy hands, not from the bed 
of a rocky mountain, but from the golden 
light of an Athenian sunset.” 

Within the temple is a fine collection of 
antiquities, and we were fortunate in finding an 
intelligent German speaking official in the 
building, who kindly pointed out some of the 
most interesting and suggestive objects. We 
immediately take note that the most ancient of 
these sculptures seem to be much in the style 
of the Egyptian bas-reliefs, but the formal 
monotony of the most ancient art is soon 
modified, and figures, beautifully expressive 
of human sentiment, speak to us eloquently 
of the wonderful people who once dwelt in 
this lovely Jand. 

From the Theseum we walk about 400 or 
500 yards to the southward and “reach the 
famous spot which is believed to have been 
the Pnyx, or Parliament of Athens. It is 


. only the surface of a low, rocky hill, a quar- 


ter of a mile west of the central rock of the 
Acropolis. It forms a‘semicirculfr terrace, 
slopwg downwards towards the north, hav- 
ing a width from north to south of 243 feet, 
and from east to west of 384 feet, and its 
outer edge is supported by a huge foundation 
wall of massive square blocks. On the south 
side the rock is hewn so as to form perpen- 
dicular walls, on the eastern side of which are 
many niches, in which votive offérings were 
once placed. This protecting wall.is not an 
unbroken line, but forms a slight angle in 
which is a huge cube of rock, gesting on 
three broad steps of stone from which the or- 
ators addressed the assembled people of 
Athens on great occasions. This elevated 
rostrum was called the Bema, and it is a re- 
markable fact, which we tested by actual ex- 
periment, that from the platform just in front 
of the high rock, a speaker might be very 
easily heard in any part of the semicircular 
area, without raising his voice above ordin- 
arytones. Standing here, with all the free- 
men of Athens assembled around,, with the 
pure dome of azure above, with all the evidences 
of Athenian greatness and glory around, and 
the resplendent seas just behind him, the 
statesman of the Athenian commonwealth 
would have every means of stirring the affec- 
tions and kindling the imagination of his 
audience. “ Without any unnatural con- 
straint,” says Wordaworth, “he could fetch 
the Deities from these elements, and place 
them on the platform before him. They 
would appear to answer his call, not like stage 
deities, let down ex machind, but as stepping 
spontaneously from the place in which they 
were believed to dwell. There must have 


been something inexpressibly solemn in the | 


ejaculation ‘O Earth and Gods!’ uttered in 
his most sublime periods by Demosthenes in 
this place.” From the rock above him way” 
visible the historic island of Salamis, and _ 
also in view was the Pirzeus with its are. 
nals and fleets, while the city of his loye lay 
just in front. The noble temple of Theseus | 
was full in the foreground, while immediate} 
below him was the cirle of the Agora (the 


market place) planted with trees, adorned 


with statues, and decorated with porticogs, 


The rocky hill of the Aropagus was just be. Up 


yond, while the Acropolis, wearing the ma. 

jestic Propylea as a frontlet, and the Parthe. 

non as a crown, towered on the right hand, 
After lingering awhile on the Bema, we as. 


cended to the terrace above, where is the re | 


maining portion of what is believed to hayg 
been an earlier and loftier rostrum, whence, 
perhaps, Pericles, may have addressed the men 


of Athens as they sat round him in full viewof 7 


the sea. 
One bright morning, in Athens, we devoted 


to visiting the Stadium, the race-course of | 


ancient days. It is a semi-elliptical hollow, 
600 feet in length, facing the north, which 


has been memes out of the hill that faces ” 
of the Ilissus. Its shelving @ 


the south ban 
margins were once cased with seats of white 
marble, but these have long since disappeared, 
and now wesee only grassy slopes. What was 
once the course, is now being broken up b 
the plough, but the form of the Stadium is 
yet very distinct and unmistakable. We 
walk to the concave extremity of the course, 
and here we find a tunnel has been cut- 
through the hill, through which we 


side. 
to the octagonal tower to the north of the 


Acropolis, called the Tower of the Winds! 
Each of the eight sides faces the direction of 


one of the eight winds into which the Athen: 


ian compass is divided, and the name and 
ideal form of the wind is sculptured on 
side facing its direction. The winds are all 
winged, and are represented floating through 
the air in an almost horizontal position. @ 


the north side, blowing a twisted cone, is Boy } 


reas, equipped in a thick-sleeved mantl 
with the folds wildly tossing in the wind, and 


wearing high-laced buskins on his feet. Mow 
ing eastward, we-see on the next side of the 
octagon, the emblematic wind-spirit, which! 


seems to present us with a plate of olives, t 
the production of which its influence is fa- 
vorable. Next, the East wind exhibits 


profusion of fruits and flowers; while Eurusy 
who scowls sternly from the next face, seems) 
to threaten us with a hurricane. The South 


clamber, and find the day-light on the oth ; 


Returning to the city, we pay a short visit 
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i otus, is ready to deluge the earth with 
es of rain hi the urn he holds in his 
pared arms; while the next breeze is driving 
before him the prow of a ship, indicating that 
the Southwest wind is favorable to naviga- 
tion. Zephyrus, the West wind, floats softly 
along, ehowering into the air a lapful of 
flowers; while the inclement Northwest 
wind bears a bronze vessel of charcoal in 
his hands, to dispel the cold he brings. On 
the eight sides beneath the Winds, are traced 
lines, which, with styles of the gnomons above 
them, formed eight dials; and this was the 
city clock of Athens. Al! the affairs of the 
inhabitants were regulated by this effective 
Dial Tower, which stood in the very heart of 
the city, and was sufficiently elevated to be 
convenient to all. It is stated that Rome 
for many centuries possessed either no dials, 
orill constructed ones; but in Athens, time 
was quite accurately measured ; for, besides 
these dials, there was a water-clock in the in- 
side of this tower, which served in cloudy 
weather to mark the progress of the hours. 

S. R. 

Third Month 1st, 1875. 

REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMITTEE TO PHIL- 
ADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


(Continued from page 270.) 


We make the following extracts from a 
report recently received from Superintendent 
B. White, dated Fourth month 23d, 1875: 


OTOE AGENCY. 


On the 15th inst., at Beatrice, Nebraska, I 
assisted Jesse W. Griest, U. S. Indian Agent, 
in letting a contract for the material and con- 
struction of a frame building on the Otoe 
Reservation, to be used for the purposes of 
an Industrial Boarding School for Indian 
children. 

On the same day I visited Otoe Agency, 
and during my stay made a general inspec- 
tion of affairs there, meeting the principal 
men of the tribe twice, in open council. 

As with, perhaps, all Indian tribes while 
in process of change from savage to civilized 
life, there now exists two parties among the 
and Missourias. The tribe numbers 


but 453 persons, about two-thirds of which 


amber are obedient to the progressive views 
‘and instructions of their Agent, the remain- 
ing one-third portion are quiet and peaceable 

jans, but adhere to the opinion of Med- 
icine Horse, their leader, that the proceeds 
from the sale of the western half of their 
reservation, which has been provided for by 
Act of Congress, should remain on the books 
ofthe U. S. Treasurer as a trust fund, and its 
interest, together with all other money annu- 
ally due them under treaty stipulations, be 
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paid to the tribe, per capita, in semi-annual 
cash payments, to be expended by them as 
suits their pleasure. 

Previous to the visit of Medicine Horse and 
his associate chiefs to Washington during the 
autumn of 1873, they had voluntarily and 
unanimously signed resolutions in open coun- 
cil, consenting to the sale of one-half of their 
reserve, and that the proceeds arising ‘there- 
from should be used by the Government for 
their advancement in civilized life on the re- 
maining portion ; the usual journey to Wash- 
ington followed. While there, they were in- 
formed by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
that it was his intention, under the provisions 
of the treaty of 1854, to devote all their cash 
annuity to payment for labor and other pur- 
poses beneficial to the tribe at: large. 

The chiefs returned home dissatisfied, and 
reported to their young men that no business 
had been transacted by them at Washington, 
and with a view of maintaining their popu- 
larity and position in the tribe, a portion of 
them have since opposed all expenditure of 
money advanced by the Government upon 
the prosps¢tive sale of their lands. 

The almost total destruction of Otoe field 
crops by grasshoppers during the summer of 
1874, has fendered it necessary to subsist the 
tribe by a weekly issue of food rations; for- 
tunately Wongress had advanced funds for 
the improyément and subsistence of the tribe, 
and a ratién of four pounds of meat, average 
cost, six ¢gnts per pound; eight pounds of 
flour, average cost, two cents per pound, and 
one poundi@f beans, costing five cents, or, in 
its place, ome quart of corn, costing four cents ; 
in all fortgive cents per ration, has been and 
will be ised weekly until Sixth month 30th, 
1875. 

About 302 Indians have been, or will be, 
subsisted out of Government funds for a period 
of about forty weeks, causing an expenditure 
of over $5,000. 

For the, present fiscal year ending Sixth 
month 30th, 1875, Congress has advanced for 
the Otoes and Missourias reimbursible funds 
as follows: 

“ For rebuilding Agency buildings in place 
of those déstroyed by fire, and for the support 
of destitute Indians of said tribe, $12,000. 

“For the erection of suitable buildings to 
be used for the purpose of an Industrial 
School, $5,000. 

“ For the establishment and support of said 
school, $8,000.” 

Of the first above named sum about five 
thousand dollars will be spent for subsistence 
of the tribe, and it is now proposed, the Com- 
missioner’s consent thereto having been al- 
ready obtained, to expend the remaining 
seven thousand dollars as follows : 
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“ First. For the purchase of such a herd of | 
cattle, consisting of beef cattle and cows, as 
will form the basis of the tribe’s future needs 
in animal food, to be retained at present as 
Agency property. 

‘Second. For the pnrchase of a supply of 
working oxen, to be retained as Agency pro- 
perty, and loaned to Indians as they require 
the proper use of them. ; 

“Third. For the purchase of aggicultural 
implements, to be placed in care of Agency 
farmer, who will loan them to Indigns, keep- 
ing a record of such Joans, and req 
return to him in good order. 

“* Fourth. For the breaking of 
principally on Indian farms, wif? Indian 
labor.” 

Much difficulty has been expeme 
procuring a suitable plan of buildi~g for the 
industrial Sehool, which, while ngpeti 
requirements of the Agency, wo 
ceed $5,000 in cost. 

Agent’s family will probably be en 
the Industrial School, and the ho 
ent occupied by him will be* re 
other Agency employees, permissia 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs # 
for and obtained to combine the wo sums, 
provided for the construction of tif#building 
and support of the school, into gam, and to 
use such portion of the combined; 
000) as would be necessary for co 
proper building for the school 
family. The proposed building wit 
000. ‘n addition to said sum them 
or will be, expended during this) 
for pay of teachers and support 0 
eluding board of school child# 
jeaving unexpended the sum of $3 
has also been appropriated by @pngress for 
the fiseal year ending Sixth month 30th, 
1876, the additional sum of $6,600 

ort of Otoe Industrial School, whi 

eave a fund of $9,000 on hand $f the com- 
mencement of next fiscal year, @#elusive of 
the cost of the building applicable for school 
purposes at Otoe Agency, if the balance from 
this fiscal. year is not directed tojhe covered 
back into the U. 8. Treasury. 

The Otoe. school has been well 
the attendance by Indian childr 

is being as. follows: 


nducted, 
during six 


aftendance in 
During Tenth month, 1874, 
«Eleventh sc “ 
Twelfth 6 
First 1875, 
Second i. 
Third ot 


. The average daily attendance has been good. 
During the above recited time the children 
were boarded in Indian familiég near the 


F a 
school, at an expense of $1.50 each per 
week. 

In addition to the Agency tillage, one chief” 
was preparing to sow twelve or fifteen acres of 
land with wheat, and there will probably be 
about two hundred acres of land cultivated — 
by Indians on home farms, the crops consigt. 
ing principally of corn, beans and pumpking + 

The Otoes have ten Agency horses, twelyg 
Agency oxen and four oxen belonging tp 
Friends, who have loaned them to the tribe 
in a time of need; these animals are now jg 
constant demand, and the Indian volunitegy 
for paid labor are in greater numbers thay 
the situation and means on hand can providg 
productive labor for. All the ground on the @ 
reservation in fit condition for tillage, willie | 
carefully cultivated this year, and as much” 
prairie sod broken for future tillage as is po | 
sible. 

Agent Griest has around him efficient em) 
ployees, and a larger amount of available: 
funds in hand for thé improvement of the 
tribe than has heretofore been accessible, 
am confident that he will use them judicio 
and economically, for the best interests 
permanent improvement of the Indians under | 


his care. 4 
(To be coneluded.) 


—___ -~e- 
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From the Independent. 
A VOICE FROM HEAVEN. 


BY SARAH G. DULEBY. 


~<a | 


oe saQeene SEhaEe? 3. 


The way is dark, my Father, dark and drear; 
My feet are weary and my soul oppressed; 

I faint beneath the burden that f bear. 
“Come unto Me and I will give you rest.” 


iar 


I fain would come ; but,oft miy wandering feet —™ 
Turn from the nartow path that leads to Theep | 
For blinding are the :otme that round me beat. 7 
“ As thy day is, even so@thy strength shall be.” 7 


wala 


Seeets 


a e . » 
So chill the wind, so barren is the soil, 
So weary am I that T fain would cease 
From scattering seed. It'seems a fruitless toil.) 7 
“ Plant thou and water. God shall give increase,” 


aed 


Weak, faithless, murmuring, Wasting time in teargy 
What have I garnered? -Lord, my spitit grieve 
That I have gleaned so little through the years, 
“Thou yet mayst come rejoicing, bringing” 
sheaves.” ¥ 


eee 


Appalling shadows gather round my way; 
Lost in the darkuess of a starless night, 
Perplexed, bewildered, I may go astray. 
“ The Lord shall be thine everlasting light.” 


ee 
—,! 


Fanaa oa a ea 


Foes press me round. My heart is filled with @ 
And deathly terror, as my way I wind; 

Must I alone this fearful path vay tread ? 
“Lo! I am with you alway to the end.” 


The end is near. The river, deep and wide, 
That [ must cross, my coward soul alarms ; 
My feet are :lipping in the rushing tide. 
‘‘ Beneath thee are the everlasting arms,” 
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IMPERISHABLE, 
ee , - 
The pure, the bright, the beautiful, 
chief & That stirr’d our hearts in youth, 
The impulse to a wordless prayer, 
res off The dreams of love and truth, 
y be ’ he longings after something lost, 
rated The spirit’s yearning cry, 
sist The strivings after beiter hopes,— 
king, These things can never die. 






























The timid hand stretch'd forth to aid 
A brother in his need, 

The kindly word in grief’s dark hour 
That proves the friend indeed, 

The plea for mercy, softly breathed, 
When justice threatens nigh, 

The corrow of a contrite heart,— 
These things shall never die. 


—All the Year Round. 


—-—49—2—___—__— 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HE INDIANS AND THE “ BULLETIN.” 


The Evening Bulletin of this city very kindly, 
tly published copious extracts from the 
rt of the Indian Committee made to our 
) jast Yearly Meeting, as tending to show the 
 yesults of the “peace policy” wherever pur- 
goed towards this much injured race. We 
| also find in its issue of a late date the follow- 
| jpg expression of opinion, viz.: 
@ “We have again to-day reports from the 
Black Hills region which indicate that gold 
7} exists there in sufficient quantities to make 
Ymining a profitable occupation. Whether 
PMithese stories are any more reliable than others 
FP ihat have come from the same source, is not at 
 aiicertain. But one thing is certain: that 
© while the region belongs to the Sioux Indians, 
a0 white man has any better right to dig gold 
there than he has to enter a house in this city 


t and help himself to the spoons.” 

ey @ Ifall blie j l tspok 
ej a [fall our public journals were as outspoken 
ms | for the right towards this people, as this one 
ie. 


so repeatedly been, it would not be long 
) before the gross injustice practiced towards 
© them for so many years, would be the excep- 
p tion and not the rule. Such independence is 
ptettainly commendable. J. M. E. 


rie’ ; ie IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND. 


‘s. § The house of our kind and intelligent 
ing Se friend, where we were entertained, was an 
mmagreeable lodging place to us; the influence 
\ Zee of education and suitable reading in expand- 
ing the mind, divesting it of many illiberal, 
) contracted notions, was visible here. But, in 
to many cases, we find Friends of sufficient 
"means, who have neglected the educstion of 
» their children very much, or after having 
| given them small portions, do not provide 
» them with suitable books, to employ their 
) leisure hours, in storing their minds with use- 
» ful and instructive ideas. Labor for our sub- 
= sistence is unquestionably necessary ; but we 
12 
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may slide into the habit of pursuing our 


worldly concerns wi h such avidity at to lose 
all relish for mental improvement; and for 
those things which are invisible and eternal. 
When old age overtakes this.description of 
persons, they have few objects of thought and 
conversation but the little round of worldly 
concerns which have engrossed their time and 
attention for msny years; but little interest 
in anything beyond their own affairs; and for 
want of having been engaged to lay up trea- 
sure in heaven, are often destitute of any 
ability to promote the welfare of religious 
society, and the advancement of the testi- 
monies of Truth. Their example tends to 
lead those around them into the same worldly 
pursuits, and thus instead of being the salt of 
the earth and lights in the world, they prove 
stumbling-blocks to sincere inquirers after 
Truth and blind guides to the youth in the So- 
ciety. Such persons are objects of commis- 
eration and regret. These are subjects that 
ought to call forth the energies of the Soci- 
ety; not only in a fervent concern for the re- 
ligious welfare of the young people, but in 
adopting proper measures for their guarded 
school education, visiting them in their fam- 
ilies and endeavoring to elevate their minds 
by furnishing suitable libraries in the Prepa- 
rative Meetings. 

In conversation with a man who had trav- 
eled but little, and who was not a little con- 
tracted in his views of others, I was led to 
the reflection that where people are delving 
in the earth all their lives, and paying 
scarcely any attention to the improvement 
and enlargement of their minds, they possess 
little qualification to judge of others. They 
try everything by their own standard, which 
is formed according to the limited sphere 
they move in; and for want of knowing, 
either by intercourse with others or reading, 
the great variety of habits which prevails 
among people equally pious, they often cen- 
sure what differs from their customs, and con- 
clude that those who so differ are influenced 
by pride— Wm Evans’ Journal. 


—-—~2 > 


* A BIBLE BAKED. 


There is a Bible in Lucas county, Ohio, 
which was preserved by being baked in a loaf 
of bread. It now belongs to a Mr. Schebolt, 
who is a native of Bohemia, in Austria. This 
baked Bible was formerly the property of his 
grandmother, who was a faithful Protestant 
Christian. During one of the seasons when 
the Roman Catholics were persecuting the 
Protestants in that country, a law was passed 
that evefy Bible in the hands of the people 
should be given up to the priests, that it might 
be burnt. Then those who loved their Bibles 
| had to contiive different plans in order to try 
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and save the precious Book. When the 
priests came round to search the house, it hap- 
pened to be baking day. Mrs. Schebolt—the 
ee of the present owner of this 

ible—had a large family. She had just 


preasees a great batch of dough, when she 


eard that the priests were coming; she took 
her precious Bible, wrapped it carefully up, 
and put it in the centre of a huge mass of 
dough, which was to fill her largest bread 
tin, and stowed it away in the oven and baked 
it. The priests came and searched the house 
carefully through, but they did not find the 
Bible. When the search was over, and the 
danger passed, the Bible was taken out of the 
loaf, and found uninjured— Unitarian Herald. 





NOTICES. 





Burlington Quarterly First-day School Union will 
be held at the Friends’ Meeting-house, Burlington, 
on Seventh-day, Seventh month luth, 1875, at 10 
o’clock. All interested are :nvited to aitend. 

Mary J Garwoop 
Marrua C. DeCov. \ Clerks. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS 


Within Salem, N. J., Quarterly Meetings have been 
appointed as follows: 
7th mo. 11th, Salem, 10 A. M. 
“ ««  Alloway’s Creek, 3 P. M. 
es 18th, Woodstown, 104 A, M. 
- «Penn's Neck, 3 P. M. 
“ 25th, Mullica Hill, 10 A. M. 
8th mo. Ist, Upper Greenwich, 10 A. M. 
6s “ Woodbury, 3 P. M. 
é< 8th, Pilesgrove, 3 P.M. 
“ 15th, Bridgeport, 3 P. M. 
& 29th, Cape May, 3 P. M 


OTHER CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 


7th mo. 4th, Frankford, Pa, 3 P M. 
és “Plymouth, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“ “ Concord, Pa, 3 P. M. 
e 18th, Schuylkill, Pa., 3 ©. M. 
& 25th, Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 

“ ‘  Octorara, Md., 3 P. M. 








ITEMS. 
ae 9 
A caBLE telegram, dated Paris, Sixth month 234d, 
states that- “ Heavy rains have caused av-unprece- 
dented overflow of the river Garonne. Tyo bridges 
and many houses have been carried aray. Tou- 
louse is inundated.” Another telegram,\Aated two 
days later, says “The damage to proper*y and loss 
of life by the flood in the river Garonne 3 greater 


* than the previous reports have indicated The loss 


of life by the flood at Toulouse is app. iling. In 
the St. Cyprien quarter 215 corpses *3j\¢-already 


been found. The violence of the torn gv rustrated 
efforts to rescue the unfortunate in 48 ef the 
houses. Several men were drowned piattenpt. 
Twenty thousand persons were d d of the 
means of subsistence in Toulouse 6 Th dis- 
asters elsewhere were of almost ec ~’ gnitude. 


The lower part of the city of Mois 4, on the Tarn, 
is hidden under water. At Tremoullet, in the De- 
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partment of Ariége, five houses only remain stand, 
ing out of 400. In the District of Foix, same Dal 
partment, two villages are completeiy submerged 
and many bodies have been found. Crops of all 
kinds thronghout the inundated districts have been 
destroyed. The troops and authorities are doj 

everything in their power to save life and proper 4 
The rain has ceased, but it is feared that the meln” 
ing of the mountain snows will raise the waters gf) 
the Adour still higher.” a) 





Tue following additional particulars of the terri. ‘ 
ble earthquake in South America (noticed two weekg 
ago), are taken from the New York Tribune of the 
25th instant. “4 


‘Private letters were received in this city yesten 
day by merchants doing business with the United ¥ 
States of Colombia, and by persons who have relay’ 
tives living in the region which was lately visited 
by the earthquake, whereby 16,000 persons log 
their lives. These letters rev-al a terrible condition 
of affairs, in which desolation, ruin, and death 
abound. It appears that after the earthquake had 
shaken down houses and buried their inhabitants ig” 


the ruins, balls of molten lava were showered down 


from the crater of the Lobotaro Mountain, settin 
the ruins on fire and consuming many of the inhabj. 
tants, who were struggling to extricate themselyeg, 
A panic seized the few survivors, and they fled from 
the scene of desolation to Maracaibo, where, at lagt 
accounts, they had taken shelter in the houses of 
any who would receive them. No persuasion could 
induce them to return to the place of their former 
residence, and as a consequence thousands of bodieg 
were lying unburied amid the ruins, filling the at- 
mosphere with foul odors from decomposition, and 
rendering the region of the upheaval for many miles 
in every direction unfit for habitation.” 


“The locality where the earthquake occurred is 
the great coffee district of South America, and the 
quantity of that article which we already know has 
been destroyed, in stores and warehouses, amounts 
to 7,000,000 pounds This isa serious blow, and 
must greatly affect the supply in this country, as it 
was this year’s crop, which was awaiting sbipment 
to this country. What loss there has been to the 
growing crop in the interior is not yet known, but 
it is hoped that the coffee-trees have been spared, 
otherwise, the supply will be affected for some years 
to come.” 

“The coffee is usually shipped in December or Jan- 
uary, and, if the earthquake had happened at that 
time, the losses to merchants enagaged in that trade 
in this city would bave been undoubtedly very great. 
The region affected by the shocks covers five de- 
grees of latitude, and is 500 miles wide. The shock 
extended in a nortbeast direction, along the nor- 
thern range of the Andes. It was felt first very 
perceptibly at Bogota, the capital of New Granada, 
thence seemed to travel north, gathering intensity 
as it advanced, until it reached-the southeast bound- 
ary line of Magdalena, where the work of destruc- 
tion began, continuing as it advanced along -the 
eastern boundary of Magdalena, following the line 
of the mountain range, and destroying in part or 
whole the cities of Cucuta, San Antonio, El Bosario, 
Salazar, San Cristobal, San Cayetano and Santiago. 


“The destruction was greatest in Gramalate, Ar- 
boledas, Cucutillas and Cucuta. Of the 14,000 per- 
sons who died trom the effects of the earthquake, 
only about 5,000 were killed outright; the remain- 
der died in a short time from fever and lockjaw, 
which, in that region, nearly always supervenes 
when severe injuries have been received.” 
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‘Black Summer Silks, $1.00, $1.15, $1.25. 








EST END HOUSE.—Persons desiring Board- 


ing in a Friend’s Family, and directly on 
the beach, can find good accommodations at the 
West End House, Cape May. 
A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 














PRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Outter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. CO. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
golicits a share of their patronage. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store 


§. W. dor. SEVENTH AND AROH 8TS. 





Brown Lawns, small figures, 25 cts. 
White Barege Shawls. 

White Crape Maretz Shawls 

Mode Barege for Shawls. 

White Cashmere Shawls. 
Hand-made Silk Mitts. 

English Silk Gloves, large size. 
Small Plaid Dark Grenadine, 37}. 
Men, Women and Children’s Gauze Shirts, 
Summer Flannels in variety. 

New Dress Fabrics arriving daily. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. Cor. 7th and Arch sts., Phila. 


N. B.—FRIENDS’ SILK HDKFS., Plain & Dark. 


$200 PREMIUM. 
Philadelphia First-day School Association, 


Offers the premiums hereafter named, for the 


Best Written Story of Domestic Life 


for the use of Libraries, illustrating and explaining 
the testimonies and principles of Friends, in lan- 
guage adapted to the understanding of children from 
10 to 15 years of age. 

The story to form a 12mo book of not less than 
200 pages. $200 premium for the best; $100 for 
second, $50 for third, and forsuch other manuscripts 
as the Association may desire to retain they will pay 
$25" each 

The manuscripts will be examined by a competent 
Committee, after lst mo. lst, 1876, to which date 
they should be sent to SAMUEL SWAIN, care of 
Friends’ Book Association, 706 Arch St., Philada. 








ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 

other business, wanted as agents for HEARTH 

AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD 
PAY. Send three-cent stamp. 


THE GRAPHIC 00., 39—41 Park Place, N. Y. 





EMORIALS concerning several Ministers and 
others, deceased, of the Religious Society of 
Friends, within the limits of Baltimore Yearly 


Meeting. Published by order of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. Price, 60 cents; mailed, 70 cents. 
For sale at the store of 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
706 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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To the first purchaser in cach town, we 


will ship 1000 feet of our heavy felt Roofing, 
with everything necessary to put it on for thirty 
dollars. 
PENN ROOFING COMPANY, 107 8. 
Second Street Philadelphia. 


TAYLOR ACADEMY. 


Send for Samples and Circulars. 





(Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1857.) 


A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMERCIAL 


Institution for both Sexes. 


OOR. EIGHTH & WOLLASTON S8Ts., 


WILMINGTON, DEL., 


" RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 1878. 
The sexes board in different buildings, each under the di- 


rect care of a teacher of the Academy. 


J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 


LINCOLN, Loupow Courrr, Va., 
6th Month 4th, 1875. 
Having been one of the Board of Visitors to J. K. Taylor’s 


Academy, in Loudon County, Virginia, and also a grand- 
parent of two of the students, it Ua me pleasure to say, 
that the institution was conducte 


with ability and success. 
The removal of J. K. Taylor from our county, and the clo- 


sing of his school, caused general regret. 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE LANGUAGES. 


The Teacher of Latin and Greek in Friends’ Cen- 


tral School will give instruction inthe Lauguages 
during the Summer, to a limited number of Scholars. 





Address, F. W. PRICE, 
2t. 2002 Turner Street, City. 
A Lady of Six Years’ Experience 


In a large Institution desires a situation as Matron 


or assistant Matron in a School or Public Institu- 
tion. 


The best of reference given. 
A ldress, CO. Ee POMEROY P. 0. 


2t Chester Cogpty, Penna. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FRIEL OS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 


ounpep By ANSON LAPHAM. 





This {jibrary now contains nearly 400 volumes of 
Friend@ bé¢4ks; a small collection of ancient re- 
cords Jerte“4ing to the Society; several hundred 
picturgs « “he past and present representative 
Frien@s, * rief accounts of the same, and a few 
relics! of st as connected with the history of 
the Soci riends are solicited to contribute 
books, pictures; or other objects apppropriate for a 
Historical Library, or money for the purchase of 
such objects, under the direction of the Library 
Committee. Coutributions should be sent to 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 
tf. Swarrmmors, Pa. 
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is7S. ILLIAM HEACOOK, 


GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER 
No. 907 Fitsert Strest, Pata. 


FINEST 


PAPER HANGINGS 














A General oe : Ready-made: Coffins, and a 
ave! uisite for Funerals furnishe sing 
NEW PATTERNS. patent Procerver, obviating the necessity of ‘pecking 3 , 
vodies in ice. ies Bae tf 4 vol 
MANUFACTURERS. 1 a Pi 
An entirely new assortment for Retail Sales. Special at- Carpenters and Builders, 7 wou 
tention given to hanging. No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. a ; j 
HOWELL & BOURKE, (First Street above Race Street,) - 
PHILADELPHIA. aT 
N.E. cor. Fourth and Market sts. ainda ieeetiaia ae 
CAROLINE MARSHALL, atin it m rnoureos sun 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No, 1115 J 
PLAIN & FANCY MILLINERY,| ‘5 **""° | 
No. 1006 Morgan Street below Vine, Phila. CARPETINGS. \ x 
RespPsctTeD FRIEND: i ° 06! 
In Consequence of the recent death of Wm. ONE PRICE ree ee 
Dorsey, the last of the firm of BENEDICT DORSEY | Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mate, ete % . 
& SONS, with whom I have been associated as BENJAMIN CREEN, 
salesman from my boyhood, it has fallen tomy lot to | *9p #23 33 North Second St. Philada. P. 





be his successor in the China, Glass and Queensware | 
business, No. 923 Market Street, Philadelpbia,under 
the firm name of KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 
This is to assure you that my best efforfs will be 
exerted to perpetuate the standing of the house, and 
to merit the continued confidence of its patrons, 
Respectfally, 
OAS. B. EDWARDS. 


BUCKS COUNTY INTELLIGENCER, ~ 
DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 

This paper, established in 1804, has now attained 
a regular circulation of 5,000 copies, the greater 
part of which are distributed in the populeus and 
wealthy country within thirty miles north of Phila. 
delphia, It is especially a 

FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
and in many houses no other paper is taken. The 
terms of advertising are reasonable. For specimen 
copies and other information address the Publisher, 


si, 
































SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Ten Miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to both 
Sexes, who-here pursue-the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. For catalogwe, giving 
full particulars as to courses of study, Temms, etc., 

Address, . 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pr 
Swarthmore College, DelawarejCo., Pa. 


- FURNITURE, 
Established 1847. 
Ss. B. REGESTE 











and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILAD’ 4, 













Designer; Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut! p, 


HENRY T. DARLINGTON, 


3m Doylestown, Penna, 


Furniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street, 


x. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, 


7" Repairing, Varnishing oni Upholstering neatly done, 
sss tesistesssssmssineshusntepshoeemsnessiiens eh esas 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- | 


mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sell_ 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. "Tt has 
been greatly IMPROVED AUD SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 

Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, ~ 





E. WORTHINGTON, 


Friends’ Bonnets on Hand and Made to Onder, 


420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADA, 


ia 
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